'R PICK, the undertaker, stepped 
briskly up to the glass and 
adjusted his necktie. He 

turned his head from side to side, 
critically examined the part in his hair 
and touched carefully a circular ring 
on each temple. 

He shook down his trouser legs 
and, with his lips in the position of 
whistling, crossed the room with sub- 
dued spring in his step. 

If there was anything that Mr. 
Pick particularly enjoyed, it was a fu- 
neral the details of which were left 


to his own planning. He disliked be~ 


reaved families having a large circle 
of relatives with ideas of their own 
concerning obsequies. 

His professional joy was quenched 
in such work. In the case at hand he 
had been undisturbed, and just before 
closing the door, he surveyed, with 
properly depressed pride, the room 
that he had arranged according to his 
belief in the last and best in under- 
taking. 

Across the corner of the small room 
stood the coffin. 

Under it a white fur rug, the prop- 
erty of the undertaker, bristled con- 
spicuously. ‘The brags standards were 
shining to the last dégree. Above the 
coffin was a canopy ring, from which 
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flowed a white lace drap, also the prop- 
erty of Mr. Pick. 

This was parted, and drawn evenly 
to head and foot, displaying the still 
form. At one end of the fur rug was 
a “Gates Ajar” in tortured flowers, 
Exactly in the middle was a wreath, 
and in geometrical position at the other 
end was a floral pillow, where purple 
immortelles. said, “‘ Alice.” 

The chairs were backed carefully 
against the wall, and a row of yellow 
pine camp chairs, also part of the 
undertaker’s equipment, were evenly 
placed. 

Everything that could have made 
the room look natural, or as if it had 
been lived in, had been removed. 
There was a subdued light. One win- 
dow, opened a dozen inches, allowed 
a fresh scent to come in from the yard 
full of poppies and sweet peas. Other 
doors and windows were properly 
closed. 

“The undertaker finished his last 
satisfied look around, closed the door 
gently behind him, and Alice Darst 
was alone. 

It was almost the first time that she 
had been alone since the burden of 
life had slipped from her. 

There had been so many things to 
do to her, Such a paraphernalia of 
ma 
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custom-made grief! Such a coming 
and going—such a curious peeping— 
such an officious strain at “doing 
something for her ‘’—such a shedding 
of suitable tears from neighborly 
eyes. Being newly dead had brought 
nothing of repose. : 

When the door closed on Mr. Pick’s 
black frock coat and pink cheeks, it 
seemed almost as if the placid limbs 
relaxed the more. There might have 
been almost a sigh of relief from lips 
that had taken upon themselves a 
something that was not quite a smile, 
but that was puzzling and unnatural 
to the man who had come through the 
hall door alone. ~ 

He had been ushered in ostenta- 
tiously by the undertaker, who had 
made way for him through the crowd 
of red eyed women in the hallway. 

“Mr. Darst goes in alone to the 
body,” had said the undertaker, and 
curious faces were turned to watch the 
closing panels of the door. Then, the 
women forming the crowd found 
comfortable advantageous positions 
from which to view the ultimate re- 
appearance of Mr. Darst. 

There was a general putting to- 
gether of heads, and confidential con- 
versations were resumed in hushed 
voices. 

The man behind the door looked 
about the unnatural little room in a 
startled way. He felt as if he had 
never seen it before. The armchair 
at the window, which Alice had called 
his, and where he had spent the larger 
part of each Sunday with his papers 
and the proper periodicals, was no 
longer there. 

The familiar litter of small things 
that had been his and hers he did not 
see. 
the act of moying out of the house 
which had been home. 

He looked at the still face of his 
wife in the same anxious, startled way. 
He touched awkwardly the stiff satin 
pleating that stood out fromethe pillow 
where they had lain her head. He 
looked at her, curiously, impersonally. 


He had a feeling that he was in* 
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It seemed to him as if he was trying 
to recall where he had seen that wom- 
an before, not as if he had been sent 
in to take his first look at his wife 
after she was arrayed for her burial. 
He had to make a physical effort, by 
bracing his feet and setting his jaw, 
to keep his thoughts where they be- 
longed. 

They seemed ready to follow his 
eyes out of the close little room, 
through the strip of open window and 
across the fields to something else— 
anything else. Even the most trivial 
of business matters intruded them- 
selves into his consciousness in ad- 
vance of the things he should: be think- 
ing about then. 

“Don’t you think they have frizzed 
her hair too much?” he said to the 
girl who had noiselessly appeared at 
the foot of the coffin near him. 

The girl did not speak, and he re- 
peated the question, as if the answer 
might be an important issue to him. 

“Don’t you think her hair is too 
much frizzed, Mary? I can’t make her 
seem natural. Or maybe it’s the thing 
they have put around her neck. There 
is something about her that seems 
strange. Do you see it?” 

Again the girl did not reply and the 
man went on: 

“Tt isn’t exactly that she is smiling, 
but there’s a queer look about her face 
—seems like that she understood, or 
knew something—” 

“She didn’t,” spoke the girl. 

The man frowned. 

He rested his hands on the edge of 
the coffin. They were strong, power- 
ful hands, matching the strength of 
his big frame. He put one of them up 
and pushed back restlessly the thick, 
dark hair that waved over his forehead. 

It was a not unhandsome head, set 
too far forward on shoulders that 
sagged a bit. One would know by 
looking at him as he stood, that he 
would walk slouchingly and carelessly. 

“Tt seems strange that she should 
have gone off like this,” he went on 
in a puzzled, complaining sort of 
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. way. “It was over so quick. Why, 
she had had those spells a hundred 
times before. I never knew that medi- 
cine not to take right hold. 

“The doctor said it always would, 
‘and you know when he came at the 
last he couldn't understand. He said 
he had tied it out on her a dozen 
times—there must have been some- 
thing else set in. He asked me if I 
‘was sure she had those powders every 


half hour, and I said I was—that we . 


had given them to her ourselves and 
that when I was out—” 


“T left every paper under a weight ° 


for you to count after she had taken 
the powder, you know,” interrupted 
the girl. 

“Yes, I know. Who would have 
thought that she would haye gone so 
quick. There must have been some- 
thing else—a stroke or something.” 

“Yes,” said the girl. 

“T wish she looked more like her- 
self,” he complained. “TI can’t seem 
to make it like her. Alice was a good 
girl. She was only eighteen years old 
when we came to live in this house. 
That's twenty-four year ago. I can't 
remember that she ever said a cross 


word. I used to think she was too 
quiet. Sort of reserved like, even 
with me. 


“And she has that look now. As 
if she understood something that I 
didn’t. After all that look is almost 
natural—for she knew more about 
things than I did. She was always 
thinking. She would sit and look out 
on the hills there, for hours it seemed 
to me, without, saying a word—she 
wasn’t lively company, but she was 
good. God! I don’t know how I shall 
get along without her. It makes an 
awful hole, Mary.” 

‘The girl moved restlessly, her dark, 
shining eyes always on the man’s face. 

“She’s been quieter than ever the 
last fews years, but she liked-to hear 
you chattering about. She liked to 
have you do things—she was pretty 
good to you, too, Mary.” 

The girl went suddenly to the open 
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window and barred the entrance of a 
big heavy bumblebee, who, conscious 
of the scent of hothouse flowers, had 
been whirling in ever narrowing cir- 
cles about the window. 

She pulled the lace curtains together 
and pinned them closely, She jerked 
them a little as she did so. 

“Tm going to have her put away 
with her wedding ring on,” the man 
continued. “I had thought I’d take it 
off and keep it, but I believe she’d 
rather have it on. She was always 
fond of me and of her home—poor 
Alice.” 

Then, after a minute: “She cared 
more about the home than I ever did. 
I'd have been glad to getabout a little. 
I think I'll shut up the house now for 
a while. I was thinking about it last 
night. I'll go West. I’ve always want- 
ed to. I'm free now and there’s no 
weason why I shouldn’t get about a 
bit. I could hardly stay here. It 
would be too lonesome—poor Alice— 
who would have thought I should have 
missed her so much and so soon.” 

“What are you going to do with 
me, John?” asked the girl. 

The man looked at her for the first 
time. : 

He looked unseeingly and as if he 
was not noting the oval face, the soft 
olive skin, over which peach. bloom 
color came and went as she spoke. He 
looked unseeingly, and then back im- 
patiently to the face of the woman in 
the coffin. 

“Well, of course, you and me 
couldn't live here together. There’s 
been talk enough I guess, as it is. 
You'll have to go back to Chester. All 
Alice's things are yours. I know she’d 
want you to have them. But I can’t 
stay here—I’ve always wanted to go 
West, anyhow.” 

“ Will you come back for me?” said 
the girl. 

The man frowned again. “Oh, I 
don’t know when I’ll come back,’ he 
said. “TI sha’n’t be tied. I'll stay as 
long as I like.” 

The color flamed into the girl’s face. 
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She crumpled in her hands the folds 
of the lace drape at her side. 

“Then you didn’t mean all the 
things you said?” she asked. 

“ Sh-h-h-h,” cried the man in a 
ibilant whisper. 

“She isn’t hearing,” with a scorn- 
‘ful laugh, while anger blazed in her 
eyes. “Then you didn’t mean what 
you said, John, about loving me and 
what we could do and how we could 
be together if it wasn’t for her—you 
didn’t mean it, then?” 

“Hush,” repeated the man. “ Don’t 
you know better than to talk about such 
things here? ” 

“What difference does it make?” 
cried the girl fiercely. “ I know. You're 
afraid of her. You always were afraid 
of her, You were afraid of her living 
and you're afraid of her dead. I’m 
not.” 

She rapped fiercely on the edge of 
the coffin. “He loves me the best. He 
says so, He has, ever since I've been 
here. I’m not afraid of you. Pouf,” 
and she snapped her fingers. 

The man seized her hands roughly. 

“You go out of here if you can’t 
behave yourself,” he said. 

‘Then the tears came. 

“Ah, John,” she cried, clinging to 
his hands. “You make me crazy 
when you seem not to care. I can’t 
bear that you should look at her all the 
time, and not at me. You know what 
we've been to each other. 

“Yow know I’ve done everything 
you asked—because you said you loved 
me. I’ve taken chances and chances to 
be with you, because you wanted me. 
No, I won't hush. She’s no better 
dead than she was alive, and you didn’t 
care for her then—you've said so a 
hundred times. 

“You've said, that if she was only 
out of the way—you swore you loved 
me—I tell you, I won’t hush—you said 
those things a plenty while she was 
alive. And you were clever enough 
making plans to get with me alone— 
and now you talk—’” The girl broke 
into wild weeping and wailing. 
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The door opened cautiously, and the 
sleek head of the obsequious Mr. Pick 
protruded. 

There was curiosity, tampant in 
every feature. But he saw only the 
husband standing stiffly by the side of 
his wife, and the girl, who had been a 
member of the family, sobbing aloud 
over the loss of her friend and her 
home. It looked like any other scene 
in any other house at such times. The 
flame of slowly burning gossip could 
not be fed by it. He closed the door 
again gently. 

The man smothered a hard word, 
but he reached out and touched her 
shoulder not ungently. 

“Go on up-stairs. We'll talk about 
this later. This is no time and no 
place. Go on up-stairs, Mary. Be 
reasonable. You mus‘n’t carry on like 
this here. Go on,” 

“You come, too, then,” sobbed the 
girl. “‘Oh, John, you come, too. I’m 
so unhappy. You don’t want me to be 
that. You always said I was made to 
be happy, because I was sweet—you've 
said a thousand times that I was sweet, 
John.” 

She had moved close to him and 
taised to him her face, that was like 
a flower. She slipped one hand up his 
arm, over his shoulder and tucked her 
fingers over the edge of his collar, 
against his neck—a baby trick of hers 
that he knew. 

“You are sweet,” he said slowly. 

The smile, that began about her 
mouth and spread into her shining 
eyes, was radiant. 

“Say it again,” she whispered, and 
she stood on tiptoe, that her lips might 
almost touch his. ‘‘ Say again that I 
am sweet. That was your first love 
word to me, dearest. Say it again.” 

She was so close that he felt the soft 
thump of her heart against him. He 
looked down into the alluring curves of 
her neck and shoulders—he quivered 
at the touch of her fingers in his neck, 
and bent his face to meet hers. 

She flung herself upon him. She 
snuggled into his arms with little mur- 
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murs—she trailed the soft moisture of 
her lips over his cheeks, until he smiled 
—and then, in a sudden, he threw her 
from him, and recoiled. 

“ My God, Mary, she is smiling,” he 
cried in choking whisper; “see her. 
Oh, my God!” 

The girl turned upon him— 

“Coward,” she said, and in the 
word, standing alone, there was the red 
fury of rage that could kill. 

‘The man saw it, and it touched a 
something responsive in him. 

“Now, you’ve done enough,” he 
said; “go out of here. Your being 
here is an insult. I'll have nothing 
more from you. You are bad clear 
through—you are like your mother.” 

“Don’t you talk to me about my 
mother,” fired the girl, “She had 
blood in her veins—she knew how to 
live—and I hope I’m like her. Throw 
me off if you like. I don't care, But 
your deyotion to her is a little late. 
Too bad you couldn’t have had it 
earlier.” 

She wrenched open the door and 
took a straight line roughly through 
those who were waiting there. Her 
feet barely touched the stairs in her 
swift ascent. 

‘The watchers, through the open 
door, saw John Darst draw a camp 
chair from the military line of them, 
and sit heavily down. 

It was long after dark that night 
when the girl sped along the path from 
the house. She had come out by the 
back door, hearing, as she tiptoed 
through the kitchen, the low voices of 
the watchers in the living room. She 
had finished the tasks for the night. 

On the kitchen table were the cov- 
ered- plates, containing the sandwiches 
and cakes that would be eaten for the 
midnight lunch by the neighbors who 
were sitting in the dim light near the 
open door into the perfumed parlor. 

‘The coffee was in the pot, ready to 
go on the gasoline stove. It was not 
strange that the girl should have come 
down into the kitchen after she had 
gone up to bed, but she moved stealthily 
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and slipped out the door like a slim 
shadow. : 

Down the path, like a shadow, she 
went, and under the thick orchard trees 
to the edge of the cliff. 

There was a clump of lilac bushes 
growing close to the edge. They had 
been there so many years that they 
were almost like trees in their size and 
strength. The sprouts had.spread until 
there was a small jungle of foliage, and 
beyond this, just at the edge, was the 
roughly put together bench that John 
had made one day, and had whispered 
to her in the hall to go out and see. 

Alice had not cared for that part of 
the yard. She had been afraid of the 
cliff, and the dashing of the waves of 
the lake below had seemed cruel to her, 
she had said. 

It was to the cliff that the girl went. 
Her lovely face was swollen with 
weeping. Her wonderful hair was 
loose, and she wore the same little 
gingham frock that she had had on all 
day. She unbuttoned the front of the 
frock fiercely as she ran. 

She took from her bosom a closely 
tied up handkerchief. 

She held this in her hand as she sat 
for a minute on the edge of the bench. 
The waves were lapping softly, there 
were moonlight beams through the 
trees, there was the soft sighing of the 
wind as it rounded the bank of foliage 
and came to her. 

Almost she smiled and lifted her 
head to listen for cautious steps—such, 
a replica was the night of many others 
she had spent there. Then she recalled 
that John was sitting in the dim light 
in’ the front room—that he had sat 
there all day. 

The rage of the morning had not 
died. It seared and distorted her face. 
She beat her shut hands on the rough 
wood of the bench, and her lips drew 
back from her small teeth as the gusts 
of passion came and went. 

here was fear, too—a fear that 
made her clutch her throat, even as 
she laughed scornfully. 


“Fancy me being nervous. Fancy 
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me being afraid. I was not born a 
coward—some people were.” 

She untied the corners of the 
handkerchief she had taken from her 
dress. But her hands shook, and she 
glanced over her shoulder and listened. 

*“Why do I hear things every- 
where?” she asked aloud. “I’m not 
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afraid. I knew what I was doing and 
I really haven't done anything. She 
would have died anyhow, It was a 
stroke, or something.” 

Then she shook out the handker- 
chief, and from it there drifted down 
a small cloud of fine white powder that 
lost itself in the water of the lake. 


